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Pinch-Hitting for Hercules 


By J. TRUMAN CARTER 


Supervising Interviewer, Missouri State Employment Service, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


EVELING mountains, halting the flow of 
rivers, moving and rebuilding cities—all 
these become the work of the State Employ- 
ment Service as it becomes our job to furnish 
workers to do these tasks. An Herculean 
assignment was given the Poplar Bluff 
office of the Missouri State Employment 
Service when it was called upon to supply 
labor for Wappapello and Clearwater Dams 
on St. Francis and Black Rivers in South- 
east Missouri. 

In the foothills of the’ Ozark Mountains 
these two large earth embankment dams are 
being constructed, under the supervision of 
the War Department, to halt the ravage of 
several small towns and thousands of acres 
of valley farm land which are overflowed 
annually in Black River and St. Francis 
River basins. Between 3,000 and 3,500 
workers will be used by contractors in build- 
ing these dams. 


First Hurdle 


In July 1939, the employment office at 
Poplar Bluff sent representatives to the con- 
tractors at the Wappapello Dam to offer 
the facilities of the Employment Service in 
recruiting labor. Here the Employment 
Service met its first difficulty. The con- 
tractors, perturbed over the number of 
compensation claims that had been filed 
against their companies by workmen who 
left their employ, were anything but eager 
to cooperate with the Employment Service. 

To overcome this obstacle, the Employ- 
ment Service voluntarily made a thorough 
investigation of claims filed by workers and 
contested by the contractors, and gave the 
employers information on claims procedure. 
On learning these facts, the employers began 


to appreciate the prompt and impartial 
method of handling contested claims and 
the careful consideration given to rights of 
employers and workers. Employers were 
especially impressed with the advantage to 
themselves of the increased market of avail- 
able skilled labor made possible by the re- 
quirement that claimants for benefits must 
register at the Employment Service. Gain- 
ing confidence in the Employment Service, 
the contractors relented so far as to give the 
State employment office a trial on job open- 
ings which their own facilities had proved 
unable to fill. 


Second Hurdle 


Here was the second crucial test for the 
Employment Service. During the next 2 or 
3 months the Poplar Bluff office exerted 
every effort to prove its worth to the con- 
tractors, and was, fortunately, able to satisfy 
the employers in most instances. 

On December 26, 1939, the entire job was 
closed down because of inclement weather, 
and its 400 workers—most of them strangers 
to the Employment Service—began reporting 
at the Poplar Bluff office to file their claims. 
This lay-off gave the Employment Service 
an opportunity to register the workers with 
the office and to learn the details of each 
workman’s job. It also showed the employ- 
ers that benefit payments saved them from 
having to make advances to their unem- 
ployed workmen and at the same time kept 
their workers from scattering and returning 
to their home towns. 

During the lay-off the Employment Service 
took the opportunity to discuss the clearance 
system with the contractors,.and to recom- 
mend it for their use. In the past season the 
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employers had encountered much difficulty 
in recruiting skilled machine operators. Such 
operators were scarce in the vicinity of the 
employment office, and most of those quali- 
fied had already been hired by the contrac- 
tors. A representative of the Employment 
Service reminded the contractors that con- 
struction workers all over the State had been 
laid off until the spring season and were 
doubtless filing claims at other employment 
offices. He suggested that the contractors list 
their requirements for all such skilled workers 
with the Employment Service so that orders 
for the workers might be cleared throughout 
the State. 

The contractors agreed to list their job re- 
quirements and the orders were cleared in 
February 1940. Applications were received 
from every section of the State for shovel, 
bulldozer, dragline and wagon wheel opera- 
tors, euclid drivers, and others. Enough of 
these operators were placed on the job to 
convince the contractors, as nothing else 
could have done, that the Employment 
Service could help them recruit skilled and 
semiskilled labor. 


Another Contract 


About April 1, 1940, two of the contractors 
on Wappapello Dam were awarded the 
contract for the proposed Clearwater Dam, 
to be located about 7 miles northwest of 
Piedmont, Missouri. Work on the Clear- 
water Dam was scheduled to start in May 
1940, and expected to be completed in about 
4 years, at a cost of $12,000,000. 

Upon learning that the Wappapello con- 
tractors had been granted the Clearwater job, 
the Employment Service began work on a 
plan by which it could serve both projects. 
After its experience at Wappapello, the 
Service was better prepared to act as per- 
sonnel department for a large public con- 
tractor than it had been in 1939. 

One thing it had learned was that distance 
lends anything but enchantment to the job 
of referring workers for a large construction 
project. Wappapello Dam is 20 miles out of 
Poplar Bluff on a farm-to-market highway. 


The Poplar Bluff office was confronted with 
many problems in servicing a job 20 miles 
away. Good telephone facilities were essen- 
tial to keep in close touch with the contractors. 

The experience at Wappapello convinced 
the Employment Service that an office located 
on the job site at Clearwater would be of 
tremendous advantage in serving the new 
dam. The contractors, too, came to see 
that an office on the job site would save them 
money, worry, and much time. When the 
Central Office of the Missouri State Employ- 
ment Service at Jefferson City approved the 
plan, it was put into effect. 


Agreement Signed 


* The contractors signed an agreement to 
secure all labor for both Clearwater and 
Wappapello Dam through the Employment 
Service, and to erect signs announcing that 
fact and directing all applicants to register at 
the Employment Service. They also agreed 
to build an employment office free of charge 
on the site of the Clearwater Dam. 

Work progressed on the Clearwater office 
and soon the Employment Service relocated 
in its unusual new office situated on top of 
one of the hills overlooking the dam site. 
So effective did this office ‘‘on location” 
prove that all the jobs on the Clearwater 
project to date have been filled without 
recourse to clearance procedure. 

The Clearwater office had both advanta- 
geous and unfavorable aspects. With the 
Employment Service personnel located on 
the job site they were accepted virtually as 
colleagues in the construction job, and were 
automatically expected to know as much 
about its many phases as the construction 
workers themselves. Superintendents and 
foremen wanting workers gave the inter- 
viewers less information about their job 
specifications than they would have given to 
any regular employment office—but expected 
first rate workmen. 

In order to meet these high expectations, 
the Employment Service interviewers took 
the utmost advantage of their new oppor- 
tunity to inspect machinery used on the job 
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and to observe the actual performance of the 
many workmen at their various tasks. Inter- 
viewers at the Clearwater office enjoyed the 
rare privilege of seeing the men they selected 
perform their daily work. They held dis- 
cussions with foremen, superintendents and 
other officials about jobs and the processes of 
work, thereby getting a clear picture of all 
the jobs on the project and a valuable insight 
into construction work in progress. 


Use of Dictionary 


The Employment Service staff supple- 
mented these practical observations with 
study of their Job Descriptions for the Con- 
struction Industry and of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. Employment Service per- 
sonnel relied upon these references to a great 
extent in interviewing, order taking, and 
placement. United States engineers and 
construction officials alike used the Dictionary 
and Job Descriptions for references, and super- 
visory officials of the company purchased 
copies of the publications for their personal 
use. By such use of the Dictionary and Fob 
Descriptions of the Employment Service, inter- 
viewers developed a common language with 
both employers and workers. 

The office overlooking the dam, meanwhile, 
came to be accepted as the best source of 
information on this job. Prospective workers 
inquired about the kind of work open and its 
duration, specific job openings, descriptions 
of jobs and duties involved, and living con- 
ditions. Workers who inquired about living 
quarters were directed to rooms and furnished 
apartments listed with the office by citizens 
of Piedmont. 

Migratory workers became a problem early 
in the construction of the first dam at Wappa- 
pello. At that time the contractors discussed 
the situation with the Employment Service 
and decided to accept applications of skilled 
workers outside the area. Since there was 
an abundant supply of unskilled applicants 
in that area, the contractors wanted to use 
as much of that local labor as possible. Un- 
skilled workers from other areas were dis- 
couraged from applying. Job openings for 


skilled workers were listed with employment 
offices throughout the State, and newspaper 
stories were published advising workers to 
inquire at these local offices to learn if any 
jobs were open instead of rushing to the dam 
in search of work. 

In spite of these measures, some applicants 
nevertheless appeared at the job site. Here 
again the contractors cooperated with the 
Employment Service, and gave the job- 
seekers an introduction card which contained 
instructions for applying at the Poplar Bluff 
employment office. 

The efforts of the State employment office 
in filling job vacancies for these two large 
projects have brought definite results. One 
of the more intangible of these is the change 
in the attitude of the contractors who once 
hesitated to use the Employment Service in 
hiring workers. Skepticism and distrust 
changed into a spirit of active cooperation. 
Morris DeWitt, a national director of the 
Associated General Contractors of the United 
States, and former president of the Missouri 
chapter, recently stated: ‘‘I’m convinced of 
one thing, in view of our experience on these 
two jobs—that we will hire our labor from 
now on through the State Employment Serv- 
ice.” Other construction officials also praised 
the Employment Service, saying that they 
were proud of the manner in which the 
Service had handled labor at Clearwater 
Dam. 


Mighty Tribute 


But a mightier and more enduring tribute 
than words rises to praise the Employment 
Service as these two gigantic dams take form 
under the hands of the workers we have re- 
ferred. Wappapello Dam, now nearing com- 
pletion, will have a storage capacity of 625,000 
acre feet. The outlet works will consist of a 
conservation pool, 3 control gates, a 22 foot 
D-shaped conduit and a stilling basin. 

Clearwater Dam, the younger giant, will 
have a controlled drainage area of 885 square 
miles and a storage capacity of 413,000 acre 
feet. The permanent pool at the spillway 
crest will have an area of 10,350 acres and 
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will be about 19 miles long and 1 mile wide. 

These mighty evidences of the handiwork 
of man are indirect tributes to those who 
selected the most capable hands to do the 
work. But the Employment Service has no 
time to waste admiring the grandeur of the 
creations it has helped to build. Other jobs 
remain to be done. In the lower limits of 
the Wappapello reservoir lie the towns of 
Greenville and Chaonia—in the path of a 
deluge that will cover them with 20 feet of 
water next year. Already the Employment 
Service is planning to service the Greenville 


Improvement Corporation which will remove 
the buildings at Greenville and construct 
New Greenville in a safe location. 

Providing a supply of labor to move a 
city is another Herculean task, but it will 
be done. The Employment Service is not 
awed by Herculean jobs, for it has had too 
many of them. If there is any great differ- 
ence between the labors of that mythical 
hero and those of the Employment Service 
it is this—Hercules’ tasks were limited to 
twelve. The Employment Service always 
has another big job ahead. 
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Manning the Factories for National Defense 


—how the Employment Service is supplying workers for the production of vital defense 
matériel is highlighted below. Source: State labor market reports. 


Submarines 

The Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Employment Office is 
gearing itself for the task of supplying more than 
1,000 skilled workers for a shipbuilding company 
which was awarded a contract to build 10 sub- 
marines. While other sources of labor may be used, 
the Employment Office will be the key to the labor 
recruiting activities. It will take 5 years to build the 
submarines. 


Gun Carriages 

In Chicago the NYA is employing 1,000 young 
workers for the production of 75 mm. gun carriages. 
The State Employment Service has been called upon 
to supply supervisors to instruct the young workers 
in the uses of various machines and to insure efficiency 
comparable with that achieved in private industry. 
Aircraft 

One Wichita, Kansas, aircraft company placed an 
order with the Employment Service for 1,285 workers 
in 31 occupations. Statewide, and later, interstate 
clearance were given this order to fill it rapidly. 
Metal Products 

In Erie County, Pennsylvania, a large company 
producing metal products is employing more workers 


than ever before in its history. Workers who have 
successfully passed the dexterity tests in the State 
Employment Service offices are in great demand. 


Enamel Sprayers 

In East St. Louis the Employment Service is making 
placements of paint sprayers who in turn are trained 
to become enamel sprayers. There is a scarcity of 
enamel sprayers in that area. 


Naval Air Stations 

At Corpus Christi, Texas, the Employment Service 
set up a Construction Office with the primary pur- 
pose of serving the Naval Air Station. The Construc- 
tion Office handles skilled, semiskilled and unskilled 
labor, essential in the construction industry. 


Quarters for Soldiers 


At Fort Bragg, North Carolina, the Government is 
providing quarters for some 60,000 soldiers. The Em- 
ployment Service has already referred thousands of 
carpenters, brickmasons, and laborers; and additional 
orders were outstanding for carpenters, electricians, 
plumbers, and other types of construction workers. 
During October the orders were: ““Two hundred fifty 
carpenters a day until further notice.” 
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THE ADVISORY COMMISSION TO THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Yovember 30, 1940, 


Mr. Ewan Clague, Director, 
Rureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Board, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Clague: 


I wish to express my appreciation for the valuable 
information and services which your Bureau is supplying 
in connection with labor market problems, and with the 
planning for a fuller utilization of our labor resources. 


The prompt supplying of the large volume of data 
has contributed greatly to the progress we have made. [ 
realize that part of the burden entailed has rested upon 
the State agencies and the local offices of the public 
employment service and I hope that you may find some means 
of transmitting my expression of appreciation to your 
affiliated agencies. 


Sincerely, 


Sidney A OR 


Commissioner of Labor. 











“The Information and Services’’ 


Local offices throughout the country have felt the impact of the added responsibility 
placed upon the employment security agencies as a result of the defense program. 

PLACEMENT: Employers who formerly never used the employment service facilities are 
now calling upon the local offices for aid in recruiting labor. Total placements, many of 
which are in defense industries, have consistently increased in comparison with corresponding 
months of previous years and may be expected to mount as the defense program progresses. 

TraininG: Another aspect of the labor supply is the defense training program. The 
local offices are playing their part by referring those best able to benefit from training to 
preemployment refresher courses and by attempting to place trainees in jobs that will 
contribute to the advancement of industrial production. ‘ 

INFORMATION: In addition to its recruiting and placement activities, the employment 
security agencies are supplying the most comprehensive labor market information ever 
obtained in the United States. Because of this fact it has been possible to handle the hundreds 
of requests for information concerning labor supply and demand throughout the country and 
in specific localities. This information has been of the greatest importance to the Defense 
Advisory Commission, War and Navy Departments and many other agencies. 
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Vocational Education of Defense Workers 


By L. S. HAwKINs 
Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Service, United States Office of Education 


VERY local employment office manager 
E and interviewer who reads this article 
probably is familiar with that part of Public 
Law No. 668, 76th Congress, 3d Session, which 
provided 15 million dollars for the payment 
to States to start the program of vocational 
education of defense workers. The law was 
quoted and official interpretation given in 
the publication titled Answers to Certain 
Questions Which Have Been Raised With Refer- 
ence to the National Defense Training Program, 
which was distributed to all public employ- 
ment offices. 

Insofar as employment office personnel is 
concerned perhaps the most important part 
of that law is the section which provides for 
‘pre-employment refresher courses for work- 
ers preparing for such defense occupations 
selected from the public employment office 
registers.” The Congress recognized that 
the registers of the public employment offices 
constitute a great reservoir of skilled, semi- 
skilled, and nonskilled labor in the country 
and are the logical sources from which to 
obtain qualified trainees for this type of 
training course. 

A vocational training project sponsored by 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense and cosponsored by the 
United States Office of Education makes it 
possible for qualified W. P. A. workers to be 
assigned to national defense training pre-em- 
ployment refresher courses. By statutory pro- 
vision these trainees receive wages from the 
W. P. A. while they are in training. It is 
generally conceded that the best interest of 
public welfare requires that every effort be 
made to assist these workers in securing 
private employment. All persons assigned to 
the training courses from W. P. A. are regis- 
tered with the public employment service. 


The United States Office of Education has 
issued to the State vocational education 
directors and supervisors advice to the effect 
that the schools have the final authority on 
the selection of trainees. In the parlance of 
the employment service, the school is the 
employer and may request as many referrals 
from the public employment office as the 
school officials may think necessary. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the enrollees 
should be requisitioned from the W. P. A. 
and 50 percent from the Employment 
Service, assuming that each agency has a 
sufficient number of qualified prospective 
trainees. If the W. P. A. does not have a 
sufficient number of qualified prospective 
trainees on its rolls, then the Employment 
Service may refer the number of trainees 
needed to complete the class. The situation, 
of course, may also be reversed in some 
communities where, for example, the Em- 
ployment Service may not have in its active 
files a sufficient number of prospective 
trainees and the W. P. A. may have large 
numbers of qualified workers available for 
the training. 


Patterns of Trainee Selection 


The procedures which the various States 
have effected to provide for their defense 
training programs is indeed a tribute to our 
democratic processes. In conferences at- 
tended by representatives from the State 
Boards for Vocational Education, the State 
Employment Services, and the Work Projects 
Administration procedures have been out- 
lined for each State which adequately serve 
the needs of that particular State. Many 
different patterns of selection of trainees 
exist but the following three are most widely 
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used and appear the most satisfactory: (1) 
In some States all referrals to the training 
courses are made by the public employment 
service, the employment offices referring 
from their files 50 percent W. P. A. workers 
and 50 percent non-W. P. A. workers; (2) 
In other States representatives from the 
vocational schools, Employment Service, and 
W. P. A. meet in conference to select the 
best qualified applicants from each agency; 
(3) In still other States the schools send 
duplicate orders to the W. P. A. and to the 
Employment Service and each agency makes 
its selection independently of the other. 

While not particularly concerned with the 
State variations in procedures pertaining to 
the defense training program, the United 
States Office of Education is vitally concerned 
with administering the program so that it 
will be conducted efficiently, according to the 
defense needs of the country, and according 
to the spirit of the law. 


“Refreshing” and “Upgrading” 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, predicts that between July 1940 and 
December 1941 from 5 to 6 million new jobs, 
exclusive of agricultural labor, will be filled. 
If such is the case, it is reasonable to assume 
that in the coming 6 months public employ- 
ment office files will reach their lowest level 
in history. Of necessity, persons with less 
obvious skills will be referred to training 
courses. However, at the present time most 
training courses are designed (1) to refresh 
workers’ skills which they gained some time 
ago but which may now be rusty, either in 
occupations similar or related to the defense 
occupation in which a shortage now exists, 
and (2) to ‘“‘upgrade’? employed workers. 

In a supplemental appropriations act 
funds were provided fo. an extended 4-fold 
training program as follows: 

(1) Continuation of pre-employment re- 
fresher courses and supplementary courses for 
defense jobs in industry. 

(2) Short courses in engineering colleges 
and universities to meet the shortage of engi- 
neers in fields essential to national defense. 


(3) Training of rural and nonrural youth 
for national defense. 

(4) Vocational and related or necessary 
instruction for young people employed on 
work projects of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. 

As of November 1, 1940, there were more 
than 137,000 persons either in training or who 
had been trained under the pre-employment 
refresher and supplementary type courses. 

In organizing defense training courses the 
State and local vocational school directors 
and supervisors have been urged to avail 
themselves of the personnel and facilities of 
the Employment Services. As of November 
19 there were 39 States (including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico) in which 
there were active State advisory committees 
and 26 of these had as consultants, a repre- 
sentative from the State Employment Serv- 
ice. This tabulation was made before all 
States had organized their committees and 
before the United States Office of Educa- 
tion had suggested that an Employment 
Service representative be specifically in- 
cluded as a consultant on each State and 
local committee. 


Aids to Professional Schools 


Most vocational schools are now familiar 
with the type of information they may obtain 
from the Employment Service that will 
assist them in planning their courses. State 
directors of Vocational Education have been 
supplied with releases issued by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, such as the sample 
labor market report, employer visiting pro- 
gram forms and the currently active occupa- 
tions series. In addition, most State voca- 
tional school directors and many local school 
officials have copies of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles which assist them in counseling 
their trainees and prove an aid in informing 
the Employment Service of the jobs for which , 
a worker is qualified as a result of his train gg. 

The public employment offices ay 4 the 
schools have also cooperated in rgporting 
placements of trainees in indust#, The 
cooperating agencies have agreed ( that the 
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public employment offices have the responsi- 
bility for referring trainees to job openings. 
Requests for workers received directly by 
vocational education authorities or the 
W. P. A. as a usual practice are transmitted 
to the local public employment office. If 
the training is given in a community with- 
out a local public employment office the 
request for workers in the refresher training 
courses is filled by school authorities and 
information concerning such placements is 
forwarded to the public employment office 
in which the trainee is registered. 


Trainees in Jobs 


The pre-employment refresher courses and 
supplementary courses are now in operation 
in approximately 600 cities. It is significant 
to note the high percentage of placements 
during the first few months of the program 
and in a number of cases even before the 
courses were completed. By September 1, 
1940, there were 14,780 trainees classed as 
“completing their courses” and of this total 
more than 5,000 had already obtained jobs. 
Connecticut, for example, had placed more 
than 1,500 trainees as of September 15, with 
Maryland and New Jersey well over the 
800 mark. 

Specific examples of “going” training 
programs are available from _ practically 
every State in the Union. Representative 
are the following: 


Florida 


Seven hundred persons went into training 
early in the summer for a 2-month course. 
By mid-September 100 of these enrollees 
were placed in industries essential to national 
defense and it was reported that at least 250 
more would be placed at an early date. The 
100 enrollees placed in early September 
would at their beginning wages roll up earn- 
ings of $180,000 in a year. 

Those who complete courses offered in the 
}}gsida defense training program for opera- 
tives nd helpers in such industries as the 
woodw,»rking, machine-tool, and shipbuild- 
ing ind, Stries, are finding employment in 
these f.)-48. One tool maker who had been 


unemployed for a number of years, for ex- 
ample, and who had completed work in a 
refresher course, was sent to the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard as soon as he had completed his 
training. 

Florida has also set up supplementary 
courses for workers already employed in 
skilled occupations in air bases at Pensacola 
and elsewhere. These workers receive in- 
struction in skills relating to fuselage work, 
airplane instruments, carburetion, airplane 
engines, aircraft welding, and aerodynamics. 
It was expected that about 600 persons would 
be enrolled in these classes during the winter. 
Care is exercised to insure that training is 
given only for occupations in which there is 
a demonstrated need for workers. Training 
is kept in line with the demand for labor 
through the assistance of representative State 
and local advisory committees on which 
workers and employers have equal represen- 
tation. The advisory committees are in an 
effective position to secure information on 
actual employment conditions. 


Colorado 


Now under way is a migration of skilled 
workers from the Rocky Mountain area of the 
Western States to the Pacific Coast who are 
securing employment in industries producing 
national defense material and equipment. 
This migration is placing an additional 
responsibility on the regular vocational edu- 
cation program to train other workers to 
take the place of the migrants. 

Courses for welders and other workers 
needed in an aircraft factory in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, are being given on a 24- 
hour basis in the Denver Opportunity School. 
In this same school an 8 weeks’ course has 
been established for prospective workers in a 
local rubber company, under contract for 
defense materials. So urgent is the need for 
these workers at the present time that a 
number of those enrolled in the courses have 
been employed after only 3 weeks of instruc- 
tion. These workers, however, are returning 
to the school for further supplementary 
instruction outside of working hours. 


—— 
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Connecticut 


Workers completing defense training 
courses are being absorbed by shipbuilding 
and aircraft parts industries and by at least 
one firearms company. 

Connecticut school authorities point to the 
fact that many industries are cooperating 
effectively in providing buildings and shops 
for training purposes, in lending or donating 
needed training equipment and materials, 
and in providing employment for those who 
complete defense-training courses. 


New Jersey 


In Paterson, New Jersey, about 1,200 per- 
sons trained in local vocational schools had 
been placed by mid-September as machine 


operators and in work on aviation motors 
in aeronautical industries. In Camden, New 
Jersey, reports show, schools are barely able 
to keep up with the demand made by local 
shipbuilding companies for trained welders. 


Summary 

This program is bridging a gap that has 
existed for several years between the voca- 
tional schools and the Employment Service. 
Too frequently in the local communities in 
the past the public employment offices and 
the vocational schools have worked inde- 
pendently of each other. Today the voca- 
tional schools and the Employment Service 
are being brought together in a joint effort 
to improve the national defenses of this 
country. 


@ 


New Mail Procedures Begin In January 


A new system for transmitting official State employment security mail goes into effect on January 1, 1941. 

By act of Congress, the Social Security Board and the Postmaster General have worked out a mutually 
satisfactory procedure whereby official State employment security postal matter which is sent through the 
mails will be handled without the prepayment of postage. To compensate for the mailing services, however, 
the Social Security Board will periodically certify amounts for payment to the Postmaster General for postage 
on such postal matter. Where postal matter is carried between offices of any State employment security 
agency by truck or by messenger the new procedure does not apply. 

Official mail dispatched by State employment security agencies will now be identified by the following 
words (called indicia) printed in the upper right corner of envelopes or address labels: 


Employment Security Mail 
United States Postage 
Accounted for under 
Act of Congress 
(Par. 13, Sec. 578, P. L. & R.) 


In the upper left corner of envelopes or address labels the following identification will be printed below the 
name and address of the originating office of the State employment security agency: 


Official Business 
Return Postage Guaranteed 


These indicia on envelopes or address labels cover only regular postage charges. Air mail, special delivery and 
registered letters, as well as special handling fees in connection with mass mailing of first-class postal matter 
must have stamps affixed to cover such special fees. 

When the new procedure becomes effective (1) postage meters will no longer be needed and the amount 
of unused postage will be refunded, and (2) permits will cease to be required for the mass mailing of third 
class postal matter. 

The new system was adopted by the Social Security Board on October 16, 1940, and approved by the 
Postmaster General on October 24, 1940. 

In order to familiarize the various State agencies with the procedure, the Board has recently published 
and distributed Administrative Standards, Bulletin No. 5, Procedure for Transmission of State Employment Security 
Mail Without Prepayment of Postage. 

277787—41—2 
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THE LABOR MARKET 


is sharply increasing, as more millions of 
dollars of defense contracts reach the produc- 
tion stage. Manufacturing centers are busier 
than they have been since 1929. Non-indus- 
trial areas are experiencing unaccustomed 
activity resulting from Government construc- 
tion of military camps and airports. The 
same trends that were apparent in the labor 
market in September (See Review, De- 
cember 1940) have continued and become 
intensified during October. In addition 
several new developments have appeared: 
(1) Shifting of labor to centers of defense 
activity; (2) housing shortages in communi- 
ties where there has been a great influx of 
workers; and (3) retarded production because 
of inability to secure needed machinery or 
raw materials. 


Supply and Demand 

There has been a general tightening of the 
labor market during October to the point of 
exhaustion in the number of skilled workers 
in some localities. Shortages of machinists, 
tool and die makers, skilled metal workers and 
shipbuilding craftsmen have become more 
acute throughout the country. Local short- 
ages in other occupations are widespread, 
particularly in the aircraft industry. Many 
manufacturers report that they would add 
second or third shifts if qualified personnel 
were available. 

Even where no local stringencies occur, 
there is abundant evidence that the supply 
of various types of skilled workers is nearing 
exhaustion. Communities with — sufficient 
workers for their own needs are not able to 
fill clearance orders. The customary excess 
of applicants over jobs is disappearing in 
many areas. One sawmill in Texas reports 
that contrary to the experience of the past 10 
years, applicants are no longer “three deep” 
for every new opening. Employers are grow- 


Tent ACTIviTy throughout the country 


ing more apprehensive about future stringen- 
cies and there are reports everywhere of 
hiring or retaining skilled workers, even 
though they are not presently employed at 
their highest skill, in order to have them when 
the need arises. 

Many of the idle skilled workmen are not 
thoroughly qualified, or they are unwilling 
to leave home to accept jobs in other localities 
or they expect to be at work shortly. The 
few industrial lay-offs that have occurred are 
usually of very short duration. 

The supply of semiskilled and unskilled 
workers, however, seems ample in most locali- 
ties. But even among such workers, the 
effects of defense activity are reflected. From 
all parts of the country come reports of 
domestic help and farm hands obtaining em- 
ployment in factories or arsenals. As a 
result, some shortages in areas where farm 
and domestic labor is needed have been 
reported. 


Lure of Jobs 


Despite the efforts of the Employment 
Service to discourage needless migration, 
publicity given some defense projects and 
unauthenticated rumors of job opportunities 
have drawn thousands of workers to indus- 
trial centers and sites of construction projects. 
Many of these workers do not have the skills 
required and remain unemployed. It is true 
that many construction workers and skilled 
mechanics have had to be recruited from out- 
side localities, but the general voluntary shift- 
ing of workers from one locality to another in 
search of employment has been in excess of 
the demand. At Camp Blanding, Florida, 
for instance, more than 7,000 construction 
workers are now employed and more will be 
needed, but news of these job opportunities 
has drawn so many additional thousands of 
workers to the site that the Employment 
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More Intensive Labor 


IN OCTOBER aecwitment Aciviies Necessary 


Service has established a special office that 
operates 24 hours a day. Many of the appli- 
cants find themselves without jobs or homes. 

Housing shortages are reported at a number 
of points throughout the country where rapid 
expansion of industry has caused a large influx 
of workers. Several low cost housing projects 
are planned to alleviate the situation. For 
the present. however, this lack of living 
accommodations is a deterrent to further 
employment. 

Another deterrent to expansion, reported in 
October for the first time, is inability to obtain 
needed machinery and materials. Such 
widely diversified industries as electrical 
equipment, shoes, steel works and screw 
machines were forced to lay off employees or 
defer pay-roll expansion because of delays in 
delivery of new machinery or raw materials. 


Use of Employment Service Offices 


Greater recognition of the public employ- 
ment offices as central clearing houses for 
labor is general. One office reports that 
better-qualified types of applicants are regis- 
tering; and another reports that it is receiv- 
ing job orders for such positions as personnel 
manager, engineer, lawyer, and production 
manager. In meeting the demands placed 
upon them, the offices are intensifying their 
recruitment efforts by means of press, radio, 
and union cooperation. 


Training 

Vocational training to supply needed work- 
ers has been greatly accelerated. ‘Through- 
out the country new schools are opening and 
new courses being offered and enrollment is 
increasing. Some classes are in such demand 
that they are operated on 24-hour schedules. 
(These ‘‘owl” classes, as they are called, are 
now conducted in about 20 cities.) Some 
schools, however, are handicapped by a 
scarcity of qualified instructors. Employers 


are conducting their own training programs 
and cooperating with public and private 
vocational schools by furnishing equipment 
and volunteer instructors. 

Generally speaking, trainees are readily 
placed in industry as semiskilled workers, but 
only graduates of refresher courses are con- 
sidered as skilled. Some employers contend 
that the vocational training courses offered 
are not specific or intensive enough to furnish 
readily employable material. Most trainees 
have to undergo a period of training on the 
job. 

Competition 

Competition for workers has not yet reached 
significant proportions. In areas where em- 
ployers are highly organized there are agree- 
ments not to entice workers from each other. 
However, some competition is evident in 
newspaper ‘‘ads”’ for workers to be hired in 
other areas. There have also been a few 
instances of wage increases to keep employees 
from seeking other jobs. 

Brief notes on October developments in each 
of eight regions are presented below: 


New England and New York 

Industrial activity in this region,' reflecting 
defense orders and widespread public and 
private construction, continued its upswing. 
Some of the developments may be listed as 
follows: 

Most defense industries are operating on 
two or three shifts and working overtime. 

There are greater demands for skilled metal 
workers and acute shortages in these trades; 
as well as great demands for construction 
workers. 


Local shortages of semiskilled and unskilled 
workers are beginning to appear. 

Widespread plant expansion is taking place. 
(Some factories are unable to expand person- 
nel or production until new plant capacity is 
ready.) 


1 Including Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York. 
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Middle Atlantic 

The States ? in this regon have received 
more than one-third of all defense contracts 
awarded. The resulting tremendous increase 
in industrial and construction activity has 
caused general and acute shortages of skilled 
shipyard workers. 

General shortages of skilled and semiskilled 
construction workers are only partially 
alleviated by clearance. 

Airplane, steel manufacturing, machine 
shop and foundry industries are experiencing 
increasingly acute shortages of skilled workers. 

Some instances were reported of curtailed 
production because of lack of machinists and 
tool and die makers. 

Great Lakes 

Industrial activity in this region ® is greater 
than last month. Beginning of production 
on huge Government contracts and a large 
volume of public and private construction are 
sharpening the demand for skilled workers in 
manufacturing, shipbuilding, and construc- 
tion. The States report however, that, 
except in few localities, there is an adequate 
supply of semiskilled and unskilled labor. 

Thousands of construction workers are 
being transferred from surrounding territory 
to meet present needs. (Difficulty in finding 
skilled workers is expected as building con- 
tinues to increase.) 

In addition, there is a general shortage of 
machinists and tool and die makers and local 
shortages of various machine-tool, metal- 
working, needle-trade and wood-working 
skills. 

Southeast 

Every State in this region * reports quick- 
ened industrial activity, with public and 
private construction making the greatest de- 
mand on the labor market and being retarded 
in some areas by shortages of both men and 
material. In addition, States report that: 

Openings for carpenters, sheet-metal work- 


ers and brick masons put to interstate clear- 
ance are being filled with increasing diffi- 
culty. 

The textile industry is continuing expan- 
sion and absorbing all available workers. 
(Shortages are expected in the near future.) 

Shortages of shipyard workers are becoming 
more acute as shipbuilding increases. (There 
is little prospect of alleviating such shortages 
except by intensive training, systematic trans- 
fer of workers from related occupations or by 
breakdowns of skilled operations.) 

Southwest 

Business conditions in this region® are 
uneven. Some areas experienced little 
change from September. Others felt new 
impetus to all lines of business because of 
defense activities. 

The greatest acceleration is taking place in 
aircraft industry and construction, chiefly of 
army camps and flying fields. 

The supply of aircraft workers throughout 
the region is nearing exhaustion. (Training 
of these workers is being expanded to alle- 
viate the shortage.) 

Many construction workers are being trans- 
ferred from inactive areas to building sites. 

The September surpluses of skilled workers 
are almost entirely absorbed and shortages 
are expected in the future. 

No serious shortages are expected except in 
aircraft occupations. 

Mid-West 

This region ® has not yet felt any direct 
stimulus from the national defense program 
since it does not contain any sizeable inland 
waterway points or any industrial concen- 
tration. In summary, developments include: 

Military construction is accounting for 
greatest activity. Construction of army 
camps in some areas will absorb seasonal 
slack in others. 

Some stringency of agricultural workers 
is felt because of wage rates. 


2 Including New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, and Ken- 


tucky. No report was received from Pennsylvania. 


8 Including Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ohio. No reports were received from Michigan and Indiana. 
4 Including Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


and Tennessee. 


§ Including Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
¢ Including Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. No report was received from Minnesota. 
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The labor supply is generally adequate. 
Interstate clearance orders for skilled indus- 
trial workers, however, are difficult to fill. 


Rocky Mountain 

The shortage of harvest hands and migrant 
labor continues in this region.’ 

In one State, schools instituted ‘harvest 
vacations” to release children for work in 
the fields. W. P. A. rolls were carefully 
scanned for possible harvest hands. Long 
hours, poor housing, and lower rates of pay 
than in adjoining States have caused farm 
labor shortages in cotton fields of New 
Mexico. 

There is an increased demand in employ- 
ment in oil fields, cotton ginning and public 
and private construction in New Mexico. 
There is a large demand for factory labor in 
Idaho as the result of sugar beet processing. 

Stringency of skilled construction labor for 


erection of Army barracks is expected in. 


Wyoming. 
Pacific Region 
Aircraft manufacture and_ shipbuilding 


continue to lead the industrial upswing in 
this region. Construction is active because 
of new plants and plant expansion, Army 
bases and airports. 

Shortages of experienced precision machin- 
ists, tool and die makers, metal workers, and 
loftsmen and shipfitters are becoming aggra- 
vated. 


Stringencies in aircraft industry have re- 
sulted in some utilization of workers in 
related occupations. 

Seasonal lay-offs in harvesting and canning 
contribute little to the supply of workers 
available for defense industries. 

Finally, there has been an increase in the 
number of labor disputes—most important of 
which was a coast-wise maritime strike 
affecting lumber shipments. 


Summary 


Measures for meeting present and future 
labor demands are the same as those reported 
in September. Vocational training, espe- 
cially in the aircraft occupations is expanding. 
Employers are continuing to utilize the 
available labor supply by hiring semiskilled 
workers for training on the job, by using 
workers in related occupations whenever 
possible, and by breaking down. skilled 
operations into several less skilled steps. 

Employer requirements have not been 
further relaxed. As last month, employers 
are willing to raise the upper age limit for 
skilled workers and seem inclined to prefer 
men outside the draft age limit. They con- 
tinue to be more lenient about skill and ex- 
perience requirements, but standards for 
personal qualifications, especially nationality, 
remain rigid. The requirement of citizen- 
ship is becoming more and more general. 


7 Including Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 


8 Including California, Oregon, Washington, and Nevada. 
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Answers 


Unemployment Compensation Quiz on page 16 
1-2; 2-2; 3-2; 4-1; 5-3; 6-1; 7-3. 
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Public Relations in a Local Public 
Employment Office 


By HERBERT Bass 


Manager, Chicago Employment Service, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE is defi- 
ewan a part of the community. 
Whether or not it is accepted as an asset to 
the community depends not only upon the 
efficiency of its management, but also upon 
the impression it makes on the hundreds and 
thousands of people who use their local 
offices daily. Claimants for unemployment 
compensation are required to come to their 
nearest office to file their claims. Non- 
claimants who are on WPA, PWA, NYA, and 
relief also are required to register at their 
“neighborhood office’’; and all other persons 
who seek our help in securing employment 
must come to the local office as well. 

Since placement is our ultimate objective 
and reason for existence, pleasing the em- 
ployer who places, or may some day place an 
order for workers with the Employment 
Service, has always been strongly empha- 
sized. But serving the employer well, espe- 
cially in a period of increasing employment, 
such as we are now entering with the Defense 
Program, depends directly upon our having 
a complete and balanced registration of 
applicants in all fields. We must direct our 
efforts toward enlarging the number of 
persons who are interested in registering for 
work with the Public Employment Service. 

Good public relations are always impor- 
tant to a tax-supported agency, which in the 
final analysis is responsible only to the public. 
They become doubly important when we 
realize the extent to which those who come 
into the local office can influence the num- 
berless persons who might otherwise never 
find their way to the Employment Service. 
Thus, in our contacts with the public, we 
must not only handle current situations with 
skill, but we must also be prepared to correct 


the results of poor handling on some previous 
occasion. 

It is fatal to good public relations to refuse 
the responsibility for any unfortunate inci- 
dent by passing it on to some other depart- 
ment or office more directly concerned. 
For example, the easiest thing for a recep- 
tionist to say to an applicant who wants to 
know why he has not been placed, is: “I am 
very sorry, sir, but jobs come through our 
Central Placement Office (or placement de- 
partment); we have nothing to do with that 
here.” Or, to a claimant whose unemploy- 
ment compensation check is late, “Checks 
are issued by our downtown office. I don’t 
know anything about it here.” 


Answers Are Important 


The utmost charm of manner cannot make 
such responses as these satisfactory to the 
applicant or claimant. He is entitled to a 
real answer to his question and he has received 
none. Furthermore, he has been led to 
believe that there is no coordination among 
the departments of the Service, and to him 
this can only mean inefficiency. And so, no 
matter how we seem to want to please him, 
he can only feel that we are indifferent to his 
problem, or unequal to the task of solving it. 

These situations do not arise through any 
unwillingness of the employee to be of service, 
but through some lack in his training that 
leaves him without knowledge of the opera- 
tions of other Employment Service depart- 
ments. In a highly functionalized set-up, 
such as the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice, where various operations are performed 
in widely separated offices, training to ac- 
quaint all the staff members with the work of 
every unit of the organization is of extreme 
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importance. To the public, every employee 
no matter how limited his function, represents 
the whole Service. Good public relations 
stand or fall on that employee’s ability to 
explain and interpret the operations of any 
department involved in a discussion with an 
applicant or claimant. 


Challenge to Personnel 


Training the staff of an Employment 
Service office should, therefore, aim to give 
everyone a fundamental knowledge of the 
workings of the entire Service. A mere 
drilling in ‘“‘do’s” and “don’ts” for given 
situations is inadequate, since no two situa- 
tions are exactly alike. We must zndoctrinate 
our personnel with a background of broad 
concepts on which to draw in answering any 
questions and correct any misconceptions as 
they are encountered. 

Every Employment Service receptionist has 
been challenged by such remarks as these: 

“Why haven’t I got a job? My neighbor 
across the street registered last week and he’s 
working already. I’ve been coming here 6 
months without getting even one call.” 

“Please put on my card that [ll take any 
kind of work.” 

‘“What’s the matter with you _ people? 
I’ve been registered a long time—why don’t 
you go out and get me a job?” 

“T want to change my classification. You 
have me down as a bookkeeper, but I’ve had 
3 years of selling, too.” 

The misunderstandings upon which such 
comments are based, are widespread and 
common. Many people believe: 


1. That registration cards move up in chrono- 
logical order according to date of application; or 
that the letter ‘“‘A’”’ gets quicker service than the 
letter “*Z.” 

2. That employer orders come in for ‘‘any kind 
of work.” 

3. That the Employment Service works from the 
applicant to the employer. 

4. That an applicant can be registered for only 
one kind of work at a time. 

The receptionist or the staff member who 


serves the applicant is presented with a real 





problem—that of correcting these miscon- 
ceptions and making our way of bringing 
workers and jobs together clear to the appli- 
cant facing him. He also has a real oppor- 
tunity to improve our standing with at least 
one member of the community. To meet 
this challenge, he must know how the Service 
placement department works in any case, and 
why, and he must know it well enough to be 
able to explain it. Training and more train- 
ing is the way to impart this necessary knowl- 
edge—training which gives the employee 
background and perspective from which to 
work in every situation. 

We have stressed, so far, the way in which 
good public relations depend on the ability 
of the employee to make explanations and 
give answers. It is not wise, however, to 
overlook the importance of the external im- 
pression that he makes on the public by his 
manner and appearance. ‘To what standards 
can the personnel be trained, and by what 
standards can it be evaluated from the public 
relations angle? 


Standards 


1. Courtesy—a_ never-relaxing politeness which 
shows a sincere desire to be of service. 

2. Enthusiasm—an alive interest in the effort to 
solve every problem brought by the public. 

3. Impartiality—giving equal treatment to every- 
one, including the occasional person who seems 
“difficult.” 

4. Self-confidence—a manner of speaking and of 
handling working materials that inspires a belief 
on the part of the public in the employee’s knowl- 
edge and competence, and in the efficiency of the 
entire Service. 

5. Tact—the ability to handle each episode so 
that the applicant or claimant leaves satisfied that 
every possible effort is being made in his behalf; 
the ability to quiet an irate visitor; and an aware- 
ness of when it is best to refer the visitor to another 
member of the staff. 

6. Appearance—immaculate grooming and ap- 
propriate clothing. 

7. Speech—a pleasant tone and a nontechnical, 
but complete vocabulary. 


It is also vital for good public relations that 


no one be kept waiting an unreasonable 
length of time and therefore that the lines to 
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any desk or counter move quickly. With 
this in mind, forms and procedures should be 
standardized so that utilization of tools and 
forms becomes highly efficient and auto- 
matic. Most of the time consumed with each 
visitor can then be spent on discussing the 
problem or answering the questions he brings 
in. 

This calls for careful thought and analysis 
of working methods by supervisors, as well 
as for training of the line personnel. 

In conclusion, we should like to bring out 
that in the world as it is today, it is impossible 
to fill the demands of every person coming 
into the Employment Service office. There 
is not enough employment for everyone, and 
unemployment compensation does not cover 
every worker who is without a job. Thus we 


@ 


are continually faced with people who are 
frustrated in their search for work or help. 
It is our firm belief, nevertheless, that good 
public relations do not depend solely on sat- 
isfying the precise wants of the claimant or 
applicant. It is necessary to give him our 
complete interest and attention, and to make 
clear to him our imitations under present con- 
ditions and under the law. With intelligent 
use of knowledge and a good approach we 
can send a man away from the office disap- 
pointed, but not discouraged, by our inability 
to place him or pay him compensation. We 
shall have his goodwill as Jong as he is confi- 
dent that an efficiently run and sincerely con- 
cerned Employment Service is wzthin limita- 
trons he has been made to understand doing every- 
thing possible to take care of him. 


Unemployment Compensation Quiz 


Compiled by EstHER M. AUERBACH, Bureau of Employment Security 


1. (Wages in covered employment required to obtain maximum weekly 
benefit amount. 


1. Qualifying Wages..... a 


CWages in covered employment required for eligibility for benefits. 


3. ()Wages an employer must have paid his workers to be subject to the 


law. 


1. (Collateral for purchases on installment plan. 
2. CWages in covered employment earned during base period and 


credited to worker’s account. 


3. ()Wages in covered employment earned during periods of partial un- 


employment. 


. OBenefits for entire period of unemployment. 


. OSame multiple of weekly benefit amount for all eligibles. 


. OClaimant has lost regular job but earns small amount from odd jobs. 


| ee ee 


wages. 


1 
Z 
3. (Same amount of money for all eligibles. 
1 
2 


. OClaimant without job in covered employment but with job in ex- 
cluded employment. 
3. OClaimant attached to regular job but earns only a small part of usual 


. OPrior experience of employees rated for merit examination purposes. 


. OEmployer contribution rates varied on basis of employer’s experience 
with unemployment or unemployment risk. 


1. O)State through whose local office benefits claimed against another 


State. 


office. 


1 
5, Experience Rating. .... i OExtended benefits to workers for favorable employment experience. 
, O)State against which benefits claimed through another State’s local 


3. OState acting as another State’s agent in collecting contributions. 
1. OThe 52 weeks for which a worker draws benefits. 


7. Benefit Year.......... 


2. OYear in which a worker receives work through employment office. 
3. OPeriod to which limitation on maximum duration of benefits is 
applicable. 


The answers are printed on page 13 of this issue of the EMPLoyMENT SecuriTy REVIEW. 
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November in Reviews: 
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Holidays Lower Volume of Placements 


Public employment offices filled more jobs 
in private employment this month than in 
any previous November in the history of the 
United States Employment Service. In- 
creasing construction on public projects and 
factory expansion stimulated placements in 
both public and private employment and 
was a factor in the contra-seasonal decline of 
unemployment claims and benefit payments 
to the lowest levels this year. 

The observance of three holidays during 
November was the main factor in the lower 
volumes of private placements than in 
October, when the all-time high was reached. 
Public placements registered a contra-sea- 
sonal gain of 3 percent, however, as more 
workers were required on construction of 
airports, cantonments and other military 
projects. 

Supplementary placements made during 
November declined to less than half the 
October figure as agricultural operations 
were curtailed and demand for farm labor 
lessened. The number of persons seeking 
work through the public employment offices 
declined slightly from the previous month to 
the lowest level since November 1937. 

Public employment offices completed more 
than 364,000 placements in November, a 
decline of 10 percent from the previous 
month but 26 percent higher than in No- 
vember 1939 and 45 percent higher than in 
November 1938. Jobs filled in private em- 
ployment totaled 295,000, a decline of 13 
percent from October but 18 percent higher 
than in November 1939 and 66 percent more 
than in November 1938. More than 154,000 
or 52 percent of these jobs were expected to 
last 1 month or longer. Public placements, 
largely on defense projects, totaled approxi- 
mately 70,000 in November, representing a 
gain of 73 percent over November 1939. 

Applications for work received during 
November totaled 1.3 million, a decrease of 


4 percent from October. The decline in 
27778740 —3 


applications and the relatively high volume 
of placements, as well as the removal from 
the active files during the month of names of 
persons who failed to indicate that they were 
actively seeking work, resulted in a decrease 
in the number of job seekers registered for 
work at the end of November to 4.6 million. 

Continued claims received in the local 
offices decreased 10 percent to 3.6 million. 
Benefit disbursements to unemployed workers 
totaled $30 million, a decrease of 8 percent 
from October but $1.2 million higher than 
in November 1939. Nearly 2.9 million weeks 
of total and partial unemployment were 
compensated during November, a decline of 
8.8 percent from the previous month. 
More weeks of partial and part-total unem- 
ployment, however, were compensated in 
November than in the previous month, 
largely because of the rise in Massachusetts, 
which first began to pay partial benefits in 
October. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Claims and Payments, 
November 1940 

















Percentage 

Activity Volume change 

from 

October 
Continued claims (all)........___-- 3,622,101 —9.6 
Waiting period_._...._..___.-- 721,871 —10.4 
ee eee 2,900,230 =<Gi:4 
Number of weeks compensated_____- 2,894,546 -8.8 
(I 2,531,424 —10.1 
Partial and part-total_..._____- 363,122 +.9 
Amount of payments._.-_._______- $29,560,940 —8.3 
Amount of benefits since first payable_|$1,313 459,398 |... 





Tas.e 2.—Summary of Placement Activities,! 
November 1940 














Percentage change 
from— 
Activity Number 

Octo- | Novem-|Novem- 

ber ber er 

1940 | 1939 1938 
Total complete placements..| 364,383 |—10.4 | +26.0 +45.4 
| CE ES ,560 |—13.1 | 418.4 | +65.7 
Regular___..._.__- 154,378 |—10.0 | +24.0 | +95.4 
Temporary.......- 40,182 |—16.3 | +12.8 | +41.9 
ee 69,823 | +2.8 | +72.9| —4.0 
Supplemental placements_.-| 158,371 |—56.7 |+165.9 +132.2 
Total applications_.......-- »332,662 | —4.1| —5.8 | +22:7 

Active file............----- ,566,901 | —1.1 | —18.8 | —39. 

















1 Excludes Alaska for November 1940. 
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TABLE 3'-Co t 7 Cldims Rtéceived:: Webks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, 
November 1940 


{Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 13, 1940] 











Continued claims | Weeks compensated Benefits paid 





| | Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Security a ee 
Board region and | Per- | | | ; 
State centage | | Partial — 
Number | change . ‘e Number and | - Amount ? | Partial | . 
from |Waiting Compen- part- | Partial | and part- | Partial 
October} period | sable Total | total | only! Total 








total com- 


bined ! | 


| | com- bined ! 
| 








| 

s,622,101| —9.6,721,871|2,900,230|2,894,546|2,531,424 363,122 $29,560,940/$27, 187,060) $2,348,146 
Region I: | | | | | 

Connecticut 31,943) —12.1) 7,681) 24,262) 24,991) 19,959/ 5,032) 225,955} 196,205) 29,319 

43°033| +7. 3) 377130] 36,473| 27,654, 8,819! 8,006) 237,139 

Massachusetts - -| 209,906] —15. : 180,013) 197,990) 166,053) 31,937) 30,429) 1,893,514 
New Hampshire_| 30,589) +7. 616; 21,973) 21,536) 12,939 8,597) (3) 160,233 
Rhode Island..-| 29,665) —33. ,014| 23,651) 23, 651) 19, 442| 4,209 236,333 
/ 7,482} —1.6) | 5,581} 5,358] 4,843 515 43,957 


618,009} —6. | 496,493 wea 495,686) (1) 5,819,814) 5,819,814 
Region III: | 
Delaware 6,040) —19.2) | 5,130 | 1,529 ‘ 38,842] ~ 31,497 
New Jersey 127,081) .5| 38,124) 88,957 | (1) 887,957 887,957 
Pennsylvania_--| 242,739) .6| 61,949) 180,790 175, 511 1,887,501] 1,887,501 
Region IV: | 


_ of Colum- 
21,432/ .8| 3,116] 18,316] 17,253 ‘ 201,648 188,398 
48°754| 31 42809] 432945 ‘ 359,300] 301,932 
North ‘Carolina_.| 62,316 ‘0| 13,552 é 237°330| 2297521 
44/118) 1) 52219) 3 289°689| 247,920 
West Virginia_..| 34,469) : 9,344 : 23, 741 206,185 199,770 


LE “i 7| 5,599 ‘. 37,044 352,534) 305,841 
91,165) | 17,617 8 73,510 883,180} 855,449 
198,614, 57,772 140, 842) 5141, "658 5112,505 529; 153 51,241 ,566/5 1, 107,639) 5 133, 927 


Illinois 259,134 33,104) 226,030) 222,865) 141,861| 81,004 : 2,455,206] 1,842,281} 603,035/458,429 
i 64,448 12,188} 52,260) 52,171] 38,303) 13,868) (3) 481,758} 408,734; 72,853) (8) 
Wisconsin 34,296 12,109} 22,187; 21,703; 18,552) 3,151 ‘: 219,922; 198,292} 21,630 11, 181 


Region VII: 

11,231) 49,938) 48,689) 46,463 Fs 313,869 302,176 
t 37,373| 40,820 (3) 389,564 335,335 
10,314 | 39,636 259,165 
3,984 19,347 . 32 122,236 
4,634) 25,192 3 165 ,523 
11,377 52,330 46, 743 370,836 345, "822 


10,719 18,663} 15,367) 3 162,180} 144,763 
10,600 49,240 | 4, ) 488,606} 452,107 
11,163 , 186} 98,979 
3,052 28,229 
2,489 18,421 16, 812 


21,457 : 131,433 124,876 
14,479 ; 130,054) 118,563 
66,914 é 513,068} 416,888) 96, 187 
25; 145) 23,509 7 220,127} 198,631) 21,496 


52,594) 51,377 462,615} 427,824) 34,265 
1) 10,005} 9,244 00 84,278 79 ,066 5,212 
| 102,763) 74,030 597,924) 542,676) 54,949 


8,456 90 ,468 86,117 4,351 
219,430 , 22,714 
95 ,626 3,541 
157,614 (1) 

115,659 107; 698 7,961 
54,227 48,795 5,432 


350,216) 361,288) 313,204) 48, ove 32,387| 4,982,914) 4,540,310) 433,559)/282,888 
7,166} 6,937) 6,502! 435 259) 84,278 80,090 4, 188) 2,447 
19,927; 18,964! 15,983] 2,981] 2,349) 224,178] 200,960) 23,081, 17, 706 

Washington 59,589 +26.4| 12,168 47,421] 47,419] 40,857) 6,562) (8) | 578,630) 521,583 57,047) (3) 
| | 


Territories: | 
2,884) +32.0 946 1,938 1,498} 1,396 102 0) 21,486 20,604} 882! 
Hawaii | 2159] —17.2 783 3,376 2,613] 2,433 - -_ 19,760 eiees 1,125) 
} | | | 
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Mineesi 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 


ag VIII: 


Non Dakota_-- 
South Dakota__. 
Region IX: 


Arkansas 


mivinimco BOOM AM 





Obiakor 
Region X: 
Louisiana 








Wyoming 
Region XII: 


California 











MND CODLA®N NOW KNRe 


























Ms Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 

8 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 

* Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of one quarter. The number of weeks represented by 
each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid by the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 

5 Figures for November exclude 3 payments amounting to $151 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts and 9 payments for 
21 weeks amounting to $251 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. Both amounts, however, are include 
in benefits since first payable. 
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TasLeE 4.—Placement Activities of Public Employment Services for All Registrants, by 
States, November 1940 


TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 13, 1940] 








| 


Complete placements Applications received Active file 








Percentage 


Private change from— 





Social peony Baek p , — 
i tat ercentage 
region and State éuamta , hist As of Nov. came 
Regular , 
(over 1 
Octo- | No- | month) 
ber 
1940 





1364,383|294,560} —13.1 -4|154,378-| 69,823) 158,371|1,332,662 














Region I: 
Connecticut 6,644) 6,122) —12.8 ; 4,106 39 15,936 
1,661 E . 1,119 10,672 
5,497) 4,844 ; ‘ 3,656 32,868 
New Hampshire 1,814 ; , 1,136 5,440 
Rhode Island 1,430 : : 910 6,683 
1,444 ; : 396 3,156 

Region II: 


31,560) 29,842 ; ; 14,534 187,205 
Region III: 


Delaware 1,212} 1,145 F ‘ 597 3,126 

New Jersey 127535! 10/796 '6| +6.5| 6,368 477341 

Pennsylvania 12,911} 12,072 ; - 8,327 839 95 ,346 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia 4,260 . . 1,863 12,115 

: 2,460 

North Carolina ; é 2,961 

89 3,421 

1,706 


2,109 
6,833 
9,389 


8,878 
5,487 
3,384 


2,304 


we 
ne 
NA 


308, 189 


26,945 
48,741 
89,835 
47 ,836 
57,925 


86,891 
149,725 
323,737 


165,652 
141,700 
99,292 


+ eT 
astro 


West Virginia 
Region V: 
3,017 
11226 
16,890 


15,492 


6,588 


2,894 
4,777 
4,920 
Mississippi 3,623) 2,475 
South Carolina 2,004 
Tennessee 4,335 


Region VIII: 
5,462 


5,478 
1,756 


South Dakota 1,190 
Region IX: 


| 
rh 
— i 


4. 


| 
Roe 
Ne ht 


Pity 
tw 


| 
RNY OCUWO KNAW LHS CDMUANWMNO 


55,216| 16,896 


663} 22,182 
240} 23,286 
46 8,188 
51 4,418 
21 3,512 


13 ,491 
19,313 
46,078 
15 ,037 


110, 777 


74,626 
108,300 
38 ,465 
23,273 
21,436 


+ 


I 


—26. 
—22. 

Oklahoma -9. 
Region X: 

Louisiana 13 ,897 +40. 
i 2,474; 2,047; —44 
39,562 +12. 


2,409 —10. 
4, "005 —49. 
ye "650 —56. 
1,134 —54. 
Z. 176) +23. 
Wyoming 1 048 549) —46. 
Region XII: | 
California 22,585) 20,840; —18. 
863) 758) —13. 

Oregon 5,944, 5,135) 


45°785 
112,465 
247628 
2207301 


17,827} 











oo 
Ne MNO0 
OF DHOPNINGO DYK SBAMM OSSOFHS NMWANS OHO COM Nd eo 











10,124 105 , 133 
—5. 414 105 184 378 
| +17.4| 1,467 18,700 
Washington 5,730; 3,660 ~28'9 +10.5; 2,185 25,816! 








uo HOOHNGD HW ROD NANNN BDONHOH ODS WOW Wi 


| : | 286 
| 





| | 
Pe | (?) | @ | @ (?) (?) @ | 
Haw 1,045, 472 —7. 6 +65. 6) 201) 1,591 | —26.0) +5.1) 7,355) 


Tenvinocion: 














1 Excludes Alaska for November 1940. 
? Data not reported. 
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Taste 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services, by States, November 1940 
VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 13, 1940) 








Complete placements Applications received Active file 





Percentage 


Private change from— 








Per- 
centage 


Social Security Board region 
. change 


and State Percentage 
change from— Public | Number 





October ge 
1940! 19391 





Total ? —17.8 | +14.6 51,672 








RegionI: | 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
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Mississippi 
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Routes. VIII: 
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South Dakota 
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Arkansas 
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Washington 
Territories: 


2,489 
992 


| 
tw 


(*) 
353 


(a 
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1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or applications were involved in either period the percent 
2 Excludes Alaska for November 1940. Ey AP ENE: 
3 Data not reported. 





























EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 


+ 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CLAIMANTS DRAWING BENEFITS 


THOUSANDS 


THOUSANDS 
1,500 1,500 








a 


site 


thkedebwbink dk Meee tee Eee iy dy) 


JAN. JULY JAN JULY 
1939 1940 


t BENEFITS NOT PAYABLE IN ILLINOIS AND MONTANA UNTIL JULY 1939 

















AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS 





PARTIAL AND 
PART—TOTAL 
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